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EVENINGS ABROAD No. II. 



We were again met together, later in the season, .and no%v no longer 
was the old count an object of dread or of constraint upon our party ; 
on the contrary, his presence was most anxiously looked for, and the 
more especially as he had that morning promised to read us another of 
HoiFman's stories, when we assembled after dinner. All was now 
anxiety and expectation : he had promised to be in the " Salon" at seven. 
It was already eight, and yet no count appeared. At last the baron lost 
all patience, and rang the bell. " Is the Count Von Edelstein in his apart- 
ment ?" " No, Sir." " Is he long gone out ?" " He left Carlsbad this 
morning." " By which road?" said the baron ; for the pass to Vienna 
is blocked up with snow these ten days. " The road to Toplitz, by the 
mountain," said the servant. " By the mountains to Toplitz," exclaimed 
we all. " Why it is impossible," said the marquis, approaching the 
window, and pointing to the heavy snow-drifts, which, falling around 
in thick flakes, rendered a journey over the hills a matter of dangerous 
enterprise. " That was the road he took, Sir ; but perhaps you will 
understand more from this note, which he gave me when leaving in 
the morning." "Note! What note? Why did you not deliver it 
before," said the Saxon, snatching it at the same moment impatiently 
from the servant's hand. " He desired it should not be given before 
you had enquired for him, Sir," was the answer. How extraordinary 
the whole proceeding: the note was not directed, and merely con- 
tained the following lines: — " Le Comte regrets his inability to wait 
on the party at the Salon this evening, but feels happy in fulfilling his 
promise to the utmost that circumstances will permit, by enclosing the 
volume of Hoffman which contains the story, and which will, he trusts, 
prove not less interesting than the one which has already been so 
favourably listened to." The servant handed with the note a small 
volume, bound in black leather, the leaves fastened by an old fashioned 
brass clasp. Mariucci was the first to seize and open it with eager 
hand. Nothing was heard but exclamations of, " What a dear little 
book — how charming — how delightful — how obliging of the count too! 
How thoughtful — where could he have gone — when will he return ?" 
And lastly, " Which is the particular story he told us of, for there seem 
to be many in this volume." Ah ! here it is. See what a frightful 
picture, said Mariucci, drawing in her breath as she gazed upon a small 
engraving at the commencement of one of the stories. It represented 
an aged man, his grey hair floating down his back, kneeling at the feet of 
one much younger than himself. The figure of the youth stood in perfect 
contrast to the supplicating attitude of the old man, whose upturned 
eyes, and thin, halt-open lips, no less than the hand trembling with age 
and agitation, betrayed that he was at the mercy of one in whose heart 
pity found no place — in whom the springs of compassion were dried up, 
and whose scornful glance but too plainly indicated the demoniac exulta- 
tion of a fiend over his conquered and abject enemy. What is the name 
of the story ? said Henriette. Spieler Gliick, replied the baron. Shall 
we read it? Oh! said La Vailiere, we have supped full enough of 
horrors lately; let us find something more exhilarating and congenial to 
our feelings, even though it be less conformable to the prevailing 
genius of Hoffman's stories. See, added he, here is a tempting title, 
" A Fragment from the Life of Three Friends." What say you to 
that? Agreed, agreed, cried the lively Henriette; it may be a relief to 
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hear even an every day matter, after all the diablerie we have been 
dealing in of late ; we seated ourselves round the cheerful blaze 
accordingly, while the marquis, taking care to secure the place next 
Henriette, proceeded in his gayest tone with the following story. 

A FRAGMENT FROM THE LIFE OF THREE FRIENDS. 

It was on the second of Easter, that the Thier Garten of Berlin was 
so crowded with visitors of all classes and countries, that Alexander, 
with great difficulty, and not without hollowing to some half dozen ill- 
tempered and hurried waiters, at last procured a place for a small table 
under the trees which flanked the river, and with his friends, Severin 
and Marzell, seated himself thereat. AH three were in the best of 
possible tempers with the world : they had a short time before arrived 
in Berlin — Alexander from a distant province, to take possession of 
the property of an old aunt whom he had never seen, and who had died 
unmarried — the others were again about to resume lucrative civil situa- 
tions, from which they had suspended their labours at the commence- 
ment of the late campaign. They were now met together, not to think 
over the past, full as it was of pleasing recollections, but to talk over 
the probable changes and chances of the future. Alexander had detailed 
with great accuracy his feelings on taking possession of his rich inhe- 
ritance, and described with considerable humour the various extraor- 
dinary scenes and dialogues with the steward of the estate, and an odd 
interview with the old housekeeper; when Severin commenced an 
account of a curious adventure whieh had befallen him since they met. 
You are aware, said he, that I live in a remote part of the park, where 

the Hof-Jager alone resides. Well, it happened that one day at 

this moment Severin was interrupted by the appearance of a well- 
dressed old gentleman, who requested him, in a very polite tone, to 
remove the end of his seat : he immediately stood up, when the old gen- 
tleman led forward an elderly lady, apparently his wife, followed by a 
hoy about twelve years of age. Severin was now about to reseat him- 
self, when Alexander whispered, " Stop ! that young lady appears to be 
of the party." The friends turned at the instant, and beheld a beautiful 
figure advancing with a light and undecided step, while her head was 
averted from them. She appeared to be in search of some one that 
she had lost in the crowd. Just then a young man approached, and 
placed a slip of paper in her hand, which she immediately concealed 
in her bosom. Meanwhile the old gentleman had reached a table, and 
was very circumstantially explaining to the waiter what he should 
bring, and the old lady equally busily employed brushing the dust from 
the stool did not observe the conduct of their daughter, who now, per- 
fectly unmindful of Severin's politeness, as he was still standing to 
permit her to pass, advanced and took her seat beside her mother. She 
^vas- so situated, that notwithstanding her deep straw hat, the friends 
could plainly discover a most lovely face, brightened by blue laughing 
e yes, dark, deep and sweet, like the wells of Paradise. In her whole 
W and manner there was something indescribably captivating; her 
dress was of the latest fashion, and although, perhaps, rather too elegant 
lor a walking costume, yet she did not, as many young ladies are too 
?pt to do under such circumstances, appear in the least overdressed. 
Her mother had saluted a lady at some distance. They now both stood 
ip, and approached each other to converse : the old gentleman walked 
towards the lantern to light his cigar, and the young lady took the 
epportunity of reading the billet she had placed ia her bosom. As the 
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friends still looked, the blood rushed to her face, the tears swelled to her 
eyes, and her soft bosom heaved and fell with inward sorrow. She 
tore the paper into a hundred pieces, and threw it, piece by piece, as if 
each were some dear long cherished hope, sadly abandoned, as she 
watched the paper wavering down the wind. The old people returned ; 
the father looked sharply at her, and seemed to say : " What ails the 
girl ? " She spoke some soft mournful words, which the friends could 
not hear, for at the moment she leaned her cheek upon the handkerchief 
in her hand, as if she were suffering from tooth-ache, so that the friends 
could not but be astonished when they beheld the old gentleman, who had 
a most ironical expression of countenance, turn round and laugh outright. 
Neither Alexander, Marzell, nor Severin had yet broken silence ; they sat 
quietly contemplating the maiden, so lovely in her sorrow. Thelittle boy 
now approached her seat and placed himself beside her, so that she 
turned her back completely upon the table where they sat. The charm 
was over ; and Alexander lightly tapping Severin upon the shoulder, 
cried, eh, my friend, where is your good story — what has become of us 
all, that our tongues are fettered and our eyes thus rivetted ? As for 
me, said Marzell, sighing, I only say that the young lady yonder is the 
most charming, captivating creature ever my eyes beheld. Ah ! said 
Severin, sighing still more deeply and painfully, and that one so young 1 , 
so innocent looking and so lovely, should have already tasted of life's 
sorrows. Perhaps, added Marzell, at this very moment under the dread 
of some unprincipled — So I think, said Alexander ; and nothing would 
please me better than that this moment I might meet that ruffian who car- 
ried the accursed billet which has caused her so much pain ; it was evi- 
dently from her long wished for lover, who in place of seeking her for- 
giveness for some momentary jealousy or love quarrel, had preferred thus 
cruelly to taunt her in a letter. But, continued Marzell impatiently, 
how can you argue with such ignorance of the world ? Your valiant 
blows would fall upon the shoulders of some harmless wight of a serving 
man, who carried the message. Did you not see in his whole air and 
gait— did not that stupid half laughing face of his show him to be not 

the writer but the bearer merely of the note No, ho — Let men 

preach as they will, the face is the true index of the mind, upon which 
the very most hidden passions of our nature are strongly and legibly im- 
printed. It appears indeed that the lovely girl expected to have met 
tier lover here, and is disappointed : he has been unavoidably prevented, 
or (as Alexander thinks) perhaps some foolish plot has detained him — ■ 
and he dismissed the servant with that note. But be it as it may, the 
scene has gone to my heart. 

Oh ! Marzell, said Severin, think you to account for her sorrow with 
such a slight reason ? No — she loves in secret ; perhaps against her 
father's will ; every hope, every chance was set upon the die, and this 
day the cast is lost, perhaps for ever! — the star of her joys has set — her 
worldly fortune — her hope of wedded bliss lies buried in that torn 
billet. Saw you well with what a hopeless look of sorrowing despair 
she gazed upon that fatal letter, like Ophelia in the play, staring on the 
foolish coronal of straw ; or like Emilia Galotti, as she tore the rose into 
ten thousand pieces, and flung the leaflets to the winds. Oh I I could 
have wept teal's of blood when, as if in demoniac scoff, the winds 
whirled in their airy waves those death words to her hope. Is there 
then no balm, no consolation left that sweet angelic child I Ah bah I 
Severin, exclaimed Alexander, you have again found your eloquence — 
the tragedy has begun — But no, no — we must not rob her thus of every 
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blissful prospect ; and I doubt considerably if she herself has quite given up 
herself to total despondency; for methinks she looks more decided than she 
did — see there ! how carefully she folds that white glove, and lays it on 
the kerchief; and how she now steeps that biscuit in the coffee, as she 
smiles gleefully upon the old gentleman who invites her to take liqueur 
in her tasse; look at the little fellow too, how gingerly he rescues that 
thick slice of bread and butter he had let fall into his tea ; his face is 
splashed ; and see how she enjoys the laugh at his expense. Ah I said 
Severin, there is the misery ; that the poor child of silent sorrow must 
ever conceal the worm that knaws in secret within,, and wear the 
world's gay livery of pleasure, even while her heart is breaking. Is it 
not easier for the sick at heart to laugh than to seem indifferent ? 

I pray you, Severin, cried Marzell, to be quiet : for we shall only 
excite our feelings by pursuing the subject further. 

Alexander was of Marzell's mind, and the conversation took another 
turn, and the friends now conversed on all the ordinary topics of dis- 
cussion, and succeeded so far in dispelling the momentary impression 
which had overcome them, that every subject they brought on the tapis 
was discussed with spirit and intellect, at the same time that every thing 
they uttered was mixed up with so much equivoque, that the very 
words seemed mere cyphers, importing something different from what 
they expressed. 'They wished to make the day of their meeting joyous 
over a bowl of punch, but before the third glass was emptied they felt 
wearied, and inclined to leave the table. 

The young lady stood up* and approaching the water's edge, looked 
with a sorrowing gaze upon the shadow of the clouds as they flitted 
past : 

" Swift-flying clouds, the air's own mariners," 
said Marzell, in a poetical tone ; but Severin drank off his glass, and 
dashing it upon the table, told of a battle field he once had visited by 
the wan and watery moonlight, and how the pale corpses glared upon 
him with ghastly eyes of unnatural brightness. " God preserve and 
£"ard us brother, what is the matter with you ?" 

The young lady had now seated herself at the table ; with one impulse 
•he three friends springing from their seats, ran a race to the barrier. By 
a dashing leap over two seats Alexander came in first, and leaned upon 
the very tree against which the young lady had been leaning, and kept 
h's place, despite the efforts of Marzell struggling violently on the one 
SI de, and Severin by more gentle efforts on the other, endeavouring 
to dislodge him from his enviable position. 

oeverin now spoke most enthusiastically and mystically of clouds 
*nd their course, and explained in a tone somewhat more loud indeed 
than was altogether necessary, the fantastic images they formed. Mar- 
sell without paying any -attention to his companion, compared Bellevue 
w 'th a Roman villa, and although just returned from the tour of France 
a nd Switzerland, averred that the tall gallows-like lightning conductors, 
w hich stood stiffly up from the powder magazine, but which he called 
P'Uars of glittering stars, were luxuriantly rich and romantic. • Alexan- 
der meanwhile, contented himself with bestowing praises upon the 
beauty of the evening, and the scenery of the Thier garten. The 
amily appeared about to depart, for the old gentleman emptied his pipe, 
w hile the old lady put up her long knitting needle ; and the little boy 
*** looking about for his cap, which the house dog at last brought, 
an d laid before him ; the friends lowered their' voices ; and as the party 
Stated - them politely in passing, lowered their heads- till their very 
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necks ached for it. Ere they could express their wonder and admiration 
and desire of further acquaintance, the family were out of sight and 
away. They slunk back in a kind of sulky silence to their cold punch, 
which they now found execrable; the richly gilded and beautifully 
formed clouds had resolved themselves into an indistinguishable mass of 
murky darkness. Bellevue was itself again, and a lightning conductor 
was simply a lightning conductor; besides, very few people now 
remained in the garden, an unpleasant chill had come on, and their very 
pipes did not burn with their usual briskness, while their conversation 
languished in random sallies, like the uncertain gleam of a flickering 
lamp. 

Severin took his leave in the garden and went home, and Marzell also, 
in Friedric8trasse, left Alexander alone to seek the distant and deserted 
house of his late relative. The very circumstance of their lodging so 
far asunder, had induced them always to select some place in the city to 
meet on particular occasions of festivity ; but now it so came to pass, 
that for a time they met together rather to keep their promise, than 
from any real fondness for each other's company. It was in vain to 
look any longer for that frank and joyous tone in which they had been 
wont to talk together. It was as if some secret feeling had taken pos- 
session of each, which destroyed all' gladness and all freedom, and which 
seemed likely to be continued by a dark distrustful concealment. 

Severin suddenly left Berlin ; shortly after which Alexander lamented, 
with an unaccountable degree of despondency, that he had failed in an 
application for extended leave, and was compelled to leave his com- 
fortable home and rejoin his regiment. But, said Marzell, I thought yon 
were heartily sick of that desolate old mansion, and would wish nothing 
better than to leave 

Ah 1 said Alexander, pettishly, I think so no longer, and am now 
grown so desirous of domestic quiet, that I think of leaving the ser- 
vice, in order to indulge myself as I like, in scientific and literary pur- 
suits. However, he was obliged to depart in a few days. The war 
broke out anew, and Marzell joined the army; and thus the three 
friends parted, ere, to use the common expression, they had well met. 

Two years passed away, and it was exactly on the second of Easter 
again, as Marzell, who had left the service and come back to Berlin, 
leaned on the barriers of the Thier Garten, and, with many an absorb- 
ing thought, was looking fixedly on the Spree, he felt a light tap 
upon his shoulder. He turned round: Alexander and Severin stood 
before him. " So must we seek friends and find them," said Alexander, 
as he embraced him with real affection. Thinking of nothing less in the 
world than that I should meet either of you here, I was going on some 
business through the Linden, when right before me stood a figure 
that I fancied was familiar to me. Can I trust my eyes? It is Severin. 
I call him : he turns about : his joy equals mine. I invite him to my 
house: he will not: he feels an irresistible impulse driving him to visit 
the Thier. Garten. What can I do but give up my business and 
accompany him. This anticipation, it seems, was not unfounded: he 
had a presentiment that he should meet you. And in good truth, said 
Severin, I did feel, I know not why, that I should meet you both here, 
and I could not defer the happy moment. The friends again embraced. 
Think you not, Alexander, said Marzell, that Severin has lost his pale, 
sickly colour; he looks wonderfully fresh and rosy, and those cursed 
cloudy shadows seem little likely to depress his spirits now. I might 
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with equal truth say the same of you, my dear Marzell, said Severin ; 
indeed, it seems as if we had both gone through the test fire ; and even 
our great Alexander also ; had he not lost his jovial spirit entirely ? 
Why he wore the very countenance upon which one might read, " a 
table spoonful of this to be taken every hour, shaking the bottle." Was 
« the old aunt that was disturbing bim, or had any thing else been 
fetal to his happiness? You are right, said Mar/ell, interrupting this 
sally ; the more I look at him, the more I am convinced what money 
and means can do for a man upon this earth. Had he ever such rosy 
cheeks, such a well-rounded chin formerly? Does he not actually 
glow with comforts ? Do not his very lips seem to tell that the roast 

u A WaS delicate > the burgundy glorious? Severin smiled. Look, 
said Marzell, still speaking, as he turned Alexander gently round with 
one arm — look, I pray you, at the fineness of his coat — the snowy 
whiteness of his broadly plaited shirt— his rich guard chain, with its 
seven hundred golden seals and trinkets. Now tell me, I beseech you, 
my fine fellow, how came you by all these superfluities of elegance ? 
Ood knows, I once little thought the man, who, as Falstaff says, ' might 
nave been stuffed within an eel skin,' would ever wear so goodly 
» corporation: tell me what has happened to you? How now! said 
Alexander, while a slight crimson mantled in his cheek — how— what 
see ye so wonderful about me ? A year ago I left his Majesty's service, 
and have since lived free and happy at home. Sooth to say, exclaimed 
bevenn, who, heedless of Marzell's speech, had all this time been 
steadfastly musing on something distant, and now suddenly roused him- 

ti ; sootb - to "J* we tnree took vei 7 unceremonious leave of each 
other when last we parted: you, in particular, said Alexander, since 
you left us, without speaking a syllable to any one. Alas ! said Severin, 
Was at that time guilty of a great folly ; for exactly like you and 

Marzell He stopped, and they all three felt electrified, while they 

exchanged looks like people who have suddenly become conscious of 
th ""! s t«mbled upon the very same idea. They took hold each of 
»»e other's arm, walked some paces forward, and stood on the identical 
spot where, two years before, the lovely girl who had turned all their 
wains had been seated. They looked again at each other, and seemed 
say, here, here she sat ; and were as if about to take their places at 

e same taT>le: Marzell had even moved the form out for that pur- 
pose. J} u t they went on in silence, and Alexander placed a table 
xactly in the position it had occupied, when, two years before, they 

ere seated there together. The coffee was already before them, and 

yet no one had spoken. Alexander seemed most deeply sunk in 

lot? 1011 ° f the three * The wa »ter, expecting payment, stood : he 

ohed at one, then at the other of his dumb guests. He rubbed his 

wi?h i raoved . the coffee t^** 8 u P on the table, brushed off some dust 

n jus napkin. At length he asked, in a suppressed voice, " Do you 

'Bh liqueur, Meine Herrn? At this they all looked up, and suddenly 

TO into an ungovernable fit of laughter. Ah, mein Got I said the 
AIp '/ tepplng a C<mple of paces backwrard » "they are not right." 
san't k 61 "' nowever > soon afforded him a most convincing proof of their 
was : v, 7 payin S the biU; and Severin thus began:— The very thing I 
noth Ut t0 remind y° n °*> we have a11 three neen representing, and 
mom S C0Ul11 be * clearer eon f ess > on of »t than our hearty laugh this 

PiecTV^n* a§r °' ' n this Very 8pot ' We aU of us feU ilrto a ridicul ous 
ot tolly; we are now ashamed of ourselves, and perfectly cured. 
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"There is not a doubt of it," said Marzell; « that lovely girl turned 
all our heads." Lovely girl! Lovely indeed, said Alexander, smiling. 
But, continued he, in a half careless tone, yet mingled with somewhat 
of anxiety, you assert that we are all cured of this folly — that is, of 
the mad love into which we had all fallen for that beautiful unknown. 
But I will suppose the case, that she were there even now, in all her 
former charms, and sat on that same seat as heretofore, would we not, 
every one of us, just fall into the same ridiculous scrape again? As 
for me, said Severin, I must confess I was cured of my passion for 
her in a remarkable way enough. And I, added Marzell, have had no 
better fortune; and there could not have been a man more madly ena- 
moured than 1 was, on more intimate acquaintance with that incom- 
parable girl. Incomparable girl! — more intimate acquaintance! said 
Alexander, hurriedly. Aye, even so, continued Marzell ; 1 will not 
conceal it, that to our adventure here, there succeeded what I miglit 
well call a romance in one volume; or better still, a farce, in two 
acts. And I, said Severin, have been about as fortunate, only that my 
adventures would barely form a duodecimo, or a scene of your great 
drama. As for Alexander, the blood gushed to his face, the cold big 
drops of sweat stood upon his forehead — his breathing was hurried — he 
drove his hands through his hair — in a word, he evinced every sign of 
distraction, and with so little concealment, that Marzell asked him :—■ 
" For heaven's sake, brother, what ails you ? — what is the matter ? " 
" What else should ail him," said Severin, smiling, " but that he is still 
head and ears in love with the lady, and is not a little suspicious of her, 
and perhaps, too, somewhat jealous to boot, but, as far as concerns me, 
without the least cause on earth, I can assure him; for I have been most 
scurvily treated." " And I no less so ;" said Marzell, " and I swear to 
you, Alexander, that every spark of affection for her that ever beamed 
in my soul, is as thoroughly extinguished as if it had never been, so 
that you may love on in security for me, as much as you will." " And 
for me, too," added Severin, laughing. Alexander, evidently relieved, 
replied, in a careless tone, — " To a certain extent you are right ; but 
you are also wrong in your suspicions of me. I must confess, that 
whilst I think of that mysterious evening, I think I see the lovely girl 
still sitting before me in all her beauty ; that I hear her soft voice — 1 
almost think I could grasp that fair and tiny hand she leanf upon. — As 
if, in a word, — that I could love her, with all the ardour of the most 
absorbing passion, and be blessed sufficiently were she but mine ; and 

that, too, might be a great misfortune." " How so — why?" — -saw 

Marzell anil Severin, at once and impatiently. — " Because," said Alex- 
ander, quite calmly, — " because — I was married a year ago 1" 

" Married I — and a year ago ? " cried the two friends together, as 
they broke out into a hearty laugh ; " and who may the cara sposa be ? 
is she handsome — -rich — poor — young — old ? — how — where — when — • 
what?" " May I entreat of you," said Alexander, in a measured tone, 
leaning his head, at the same time, upon his left hand, while with 
his right he held a spoon with which he stirred his coffee very 
diligently, thus showing a magnificent chrysopas which glittered upon 
the little finger, " may I entreat of yon to have done, for the present* 
with all questions ; and if you will do me a most agreeable favour, tell 
me, each of yon, your adventures with that lady." "Ha! ha! brother, 
said Marzell, "methinks you are somewhat troubled; has the green eyed 

monster, eh?" " If you wish to oblige me,'* said Alexander, " "° 

more questions, or suppositions, but your story at once." " Tbete, 
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there,'' said Severin, " we hare the clue to his chains, rings, and trin- 
kets ; he has married some rich old woman about whom he is indifferent, 
and there he sits now in repentance and sorrow for a forbidden love that 
still burns in his bosom ; — but I must confess his appearance does not 
exactly warrant the thought." — Alexander again interrupted him with — 
" If you would not embitter the moments, of our meeting, and drive 
me at once from your society, hare done with all this and relate your 
story." • 

They were both much surprised at Alexander's manner, but as they 
perceived he was much affected, they did not like to torture him further, 
so that MarzeU, without any hesitation, began as follows: — 

" One thing we are all agreed upon, which is that this day two years 
the beautiful girl who sat there turned all our brains, and that we were 
utterly unable to rid ourselves, for some time, of the infatuation. As 
for me, night and day — wherever I was — there was her image before 
me: — she stood at the minister's chair at levee; I could not utter a 
word; people often asked me whether my. wound on the head occasioned 
me much trouble. All my thoughts and desires were how to see her ; 
I was everlastingly running up and down the streets like a letterman, 
peeping and gaping into every window where a pretty girl could be 
seen: but all in vain, in vain I came every evening to the ' Thier Gar- 
ten.'"—" And I too."— "And I," cried Alexander and Severin.--" I 
saw you both," continued Marzell, " but purposly avoided you." " And 
we did the same," cried the other two friends ; and after a moment's 
silence, they all three exclaimed:—" what confounded fools we were 1" 
" Well, but," said MarzeU, continuing, " as for me, I had neither peace 
nor rest — the very thought that the lovely unknown was already in love 
with some one else, and that whenever I should be able to make her 
acquaintance, it would only be to witness her sorrow for the lost one of 
her heart — her constancy and truth — that — that it was which kindled 
the flame in my bosom, and that roused my affection for her to the 
utmost. Severin's horrid prediction in the Thier Garten came to my 
mind, and while I heaped every earthly calamity, in my imagination, 
upon the lovely girl, still I found myself far more unhappy than she 
could be. In my sleepless nights, my lonely walks, I would spin out the 
wildest romances, in which, quite a Fordinaire, the fair unknown, her 
lover and myself played the principal characters : what scenes were too 
adventurous for my frantic imagination ? and, as I told you already, I 
Walked all Berlin looking for her, as if she were my counterpart, my 
second-self. So was it until one day, it might be about twelve o'clock, 
that I had strayed into the Griinstrasse, and deeply buried in my reflec- 
tl » ns '. was passing on, when a young, well-dressed man, politely taking 
°ff his hat, begged of me to tell him where the Privy Councillor As- 
"ng lived 7 I am unable to tell him, and yet the name is somehow not 
exactly unknown to me — Asling — Asling; and then at once the thought 
can >e heavily upon me — that while I was so perfectly engrossed by my 
r °mantic passion, I had entirely forgotten a letter which this same 
Sentleroan s nephew had given me, and as he lay dangerously wounded 
Jn the Hotel Dieu at the time, entreated me to deliver it, personally, to 
>s uncle. I determined to put off the performance of this charge no 
°nger, and as I now perceived the young man had found the house, I 
crossed over the street and followed him i». The servant conducts me 
into an antechamber, saying, that as the councillor was at that moment 
engaged with a stranger, I should wait a few minutes, — he leaves me 
alone :— and still sunk in reverie, I contemplate the large pictures which 
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adorn the walk of the apartment — the door suddenly opens behind me — 
I turn round and see — whom think you?— yes 1 her very self— the lovely 
angel of the Thier Garten. I need not affect to tell my feelings ; but 
so far I will say, I lost my breath — I was not able to utter a syllable — 
and thought I should have actually fallen." " Faith, brother," said 
Alexander, somewhat coolly, " you must have been tolerably far gone 
indeed." 

" In truth," said Marzell, " the feeling of romantic infatuation could 
scarcely be stronger, and my surprise and confusion must have been 
very evident upon my countenance, for Pauline looked at me quite 
surprised and confusedly, and as I spoke not one word, must have taken 
my conduct for stupidity or boprishness. At length she asked, while 
a slight satyrical curl played upon her lip: — ' You. are, perhaps, 
waiting for my father?' With a deep blush, which I felt burning on my 
cheek and forehead, I recovered my consciousness ; I collected myself, 
made a low respectful bow, told my name and the occasion of my visit. 
' Ah,' said she, aloud, 'news from cousin; you were with him? — spoke 
to him? — Ah, I do not believe his letters — he writes with apparent con- 
fidence — tell me, oh tell me the worst at once — say is it not so— be 
will be lame ? — poor fellow.' I assured her on the contrary, that the 
wound, which was a pistol shot, had shattered the knee, but that he 
had defied the doctors and amputation, and was now so far recovered 
that he would even give up his crutches in a few days. By this time I 
had become somewhat accustomed to look at her, and emboldened by the 
account of her cousin, and by a very natural transition I began a vivid 
description of the engagement in which he received his wound, for I 
served in the same battalion with him. You know well what a colour- 
ing a man can give to things of this kind, and particularly when a beau- 
tiful girl is the listener, so you will take it for granted I dwelt but little 
on the disposition of the troops — on the splendid precision of the 
movements — of the massive batteries and lines— -of debouching with 
cavalry and advancing in echelon, and so on ; but rather those little 
incidents so frequently met with in campaigning, where heart and mind 
lay such prominent parts ; so spirit-moving are they often, and so far 
ad I gone, that I scarely observed that Pauline, at one moment 
pale with horror, smiled mildly and beautifully in the next, through the 
tears which filled her glistening eyes. ' Ah,' said she at length, when 
I stopped, ' it must have been the dreadful recollection of that battle 
which so engrossed your mind when I entered the room.* I could not 
help blushing deeply at these words of Pauline ; I was then thinking, 
said I, (in what I suppose must have been a rery lachrymose tone,) of a 
moment, the happiest of my life — although in it I received my death 
wound. 

" But you are surely well now," said Pauline, with real anxiety in her 
air, " It was some unlucky shot, fired perhaps at the very moment of 
victory ?" This was confoundedly awkward ; but I repressed my feel- 
ings ; and without looking up, hut on the contrary, fixing my eyes 
steadfastly on the ground, spoke quite low and deeply. " I have had 
the pleasure to see you once before, Mein Paulein," after a short pause 
she answered. " I really was not aware" — 'Tis only a few days since, on 
one of the most delightful evenings, when the spirit of spring seemed 
to refresh every mind and heart, that I was celebrating the occasion of 
our meeting with two of my dearest friends in the Thier garten. 
" That must have been very pleasant." " I saw you there Mein P»H" 
lein.'' " Indeed! Ah — that must have been in the Thier garten — on 
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the second of Easter— quite right — I was there with papa and mamma ; 
but I did not see you." This was cut the second; and I was again 
about to betray myself into another foolish speech, when the door 
opened, and in walked the councillor. Pauline at once told him I had 
brought a letter from her cousin; and he cried out quite delighted, 
" Oh — what — a letter from Leopold — he lives then — and the wound — 
how is the wound — when will he be well enough to travel?'' — and then 
he seized me by the lapell of my coat, and drew me into his own study. 
Pauline followed; he ordered breakfast, and never ceased asking ques- 
tions about his nephew. In a word, I remained full two hours, and was 
scarcely able at last to tear myself away, for Pauline had all this time 
been sitting beside me, looking np in my face with the most childlike 
delight and impatience at the accounts or her friend. The old gentle- 
man embraced me most affectionately, and invited me to come as often 
as I could to see them, but particularly at tea time. You would laugh 
heartily at me were I to tell you how often I have approached the 
house, taken hold of the bell, dropped it again without ringing, and 
fled to my own house, and then returned ; walked round and round it, 
and at last went in, like the moth fluttering about the candle, which 
bears its certain death. 

I spent nearly every evening at the privy councillor's and met most 
agreeable society there ; and I must confess these were delightful mo- 
ments, although my genius whispered unceasingly in my ear, " thou 
lovest unhappily — thou art a lost man ;" and every night I returned to 
my home more in love and more unhappy ; indeed Pauline's cheerful and 
contented look gave little reason to suppose that there was any thing 
unfortunate in her attachment ; and certain hints the guests occasionally 
threw out, evidently pointed at the probability of her being betrothed, 
*nd even that she was soon to be married. The house was certainly a 
Ter y pleasant one, and there was constantly some little piece of badinage 
on foot, and no one knew better how to sustain it than the coun- 
cillor himself; there were often jests too, in which certain personalities 
were mixed up, but these I took little interest in, as I knew nothing of 
the parties. Once I recollect, after a long struggle with myself, I went 
in rather late in the evening, the old gentleman and Pauline with 
a wide circle of young ladies about them, were laughing most im- 
moderately ; the councillor had been reading from a paper he held 
in his hand, and when he ended, the deafening peal of laughter broke 
out again ; but most to my astonishment of all was a great white night- 
capj adorned with a large garland of pinks, which he held in his hand : 
•■bis, after speaking a few words, he placed upon his head, and nodded 
significantly this way and that, and the laughing broke out anew. 
"Ten thousand devils," cried Severin passionately, here, while he struck 
bis forehead with his hand. « What ails you — eh, what's the matter 
brother ?" said both the friends at the same moment. " Nothing — nothing ; 
not the least — go on, go on, dear brother — by and bye, by and bye — go 
°n for the present." This Severin said with a painful smile, while 
Marzell thus continued — " Whether I am to attribute it to my acquain- 
tance with the nephew, or to my own peculiar personal powers of 
pleasing, I really know not, but in a very short time I had become an 
established favourite with the councillor, and I must have been blind 
'ndeed not to have seen that his daughter evidently preferred me to all 
the other young men who frequented the house." " Aye indeed — 
ln deed !" said Alexander, drawling out the words in a low inquiring 
tone. « y es fajt^ it W as feet," continued Marzell, " and I saw how 
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every thing I said or did was approved of by her, with that' admirable 
tact which clever girls possess to such an extent. She would often 
leave her hand in mine whole minutes together, and even return the 
pressure; and once when in a great overflow of spirits the guests all 
began waltzing, she flew into my arms, I felt her bosom heave and 
swell, I was beyond myself— -fire burnt upon my lips — I kissed her.'' 
"Donner wetter," cried Alexander, springing up like one possessed, 
and tearing both his hands through his hair, while he stamped furiously 
upon the ground. " Shame — for Bhame, friend husband,'' said Severin, 
as be gently pressed him down again upon the seat.- " The devil's in the 
man ; deuce take me if you are not, even this minute, in love, poor wedded 
Benedick as you are." " Well well, get on," said Alexander, "We shall 
hear fine things, I Warrant." a Well," said Marzell, continuing, " you may 
easily suppose how I felt : torn by a thousand doubts and sorrows, I ex- 
cite myself to the very pitch of heroism, and had determined to dram the 
poison cup to the dregs, and then breathe my last sigh far from my 
beloved. In plain words, I determined on avowing my love, and then 
parting with her for ever, or at least till the day of her wedding, when 
I should return (as they say in the novels) and stand behind a pillar, 
and at the fatal yes I with a loud scream fall lifeless to the earth, and 
be carried by some worthy and compassionate burgesses home to my 
lodgings, where I should recover sensation only to experience the pa- 
roxysms of a brain fever, and the rest. 

Full of this magnanimous idea I went one morning a little earlier 
than usual to the house of the privy-councillor. I find Pau- 
line alone in the drawing-room. Ere she has time to be shocked 
at my haggard air and appearance, I fall at her feet, seize both 
her hands, press her to my bosom, confess that I love her to 
distraction ; and while the warm tears flow in rivulets down my cheeks, 
call myself the most unhappy of mortals whom even a bitter death 
awaited, that she never could be mine— that she had given both heart 
and hand to my more fortunate rival. Pauline hears me out : then 
gently assisting me to rise, motioned me to take a seat beside her on 
the sofa, and asked with a soft quiet tone, « what has happened to you 
dear Marzell ; do not thus excite yourself.' I repeated my mad decla- 
ration again. ' Then,' said Pauline, * what has persuaded you to sup- 
pose that I am already in love — aye even more, that I am betrothed ? 
There is»aot one word of it true, let me assure you.' Astonished and 
delighted at her words I proceeded to relate most circumstantially the 
whole adventure of the Thier garten, and I had scarcely ended when 
she sprang up from the sofa and began dancing about the room, while 
she laughed outright. ' Really,' cried she, * this is too ridiculous ; what 
a fanciful notion ; what a mere dream — it is indeed too bad.' I remain 
silent all the time ; then Pauline turns about, catches both my hands, 
shakes them as if she would wake me from a slumber, and cries, barely 
able to restrain her laughter while she spoke, ' only do listen now: tbe 
young man whom you were pleased to think a postillion eFamour was a 
servant: of the Bramigkschen Laden— -the billet he brought was from 
the worthy Herr Bramigk himself: — he, the most civil, obliging crea- 
ture in the world, had promised to order a dear delightful hat for me « 
Paris, the Very shape of one I saw myself, and to send me word when it 
arrived ; I wanted it for the evening after you saw me at the ThiM 
Garten, for an evening concert ; so they call in Berlin a meeting where 
people drink tea in order to sing, and sing to drink tea — now it was 
just on one of these important occasions that I wanted to wear my n,ce 
new hat.' 
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The coiffure in reality arrived, but from the awkwardness of 1 the 
packer, it should be all made over again ; and that was the fatal intel- 
ligence which caused my tears. I did not wish my father to observe it; 
but he knew the reason right well, and laughed heartily, as you saw. 
That it is a common habit of mine to lean my cheek upon my band- 
kerchief, you know yourself long since. Here Pauline laughed again ; 
but as for me, a cold shivering went through my whole frame, and I 
felt a voice crying within me. Foolish puppet 1 — heartless doll I — 
" Come, come," said Alexander, " that was too rude, and false beside ; 
go on." " I cannot describe," said Marzell, « I cannot describe to 
you my feelings. I was roused from my dream of folly, and now knew, 
for the first time, that I had never loved Pauline, but that it was 
merely some indescribable romantic impulse which had fascinated me so 
long. I could scarcely speak one word : I trembled with agitation ; and 
as Pauline, very much shocked, enquired what was the matter, I pre- 
tended a sudden illness, and fled like a wounded deer. As I crossed, 
the Gens d'armes' Platz a troop of volunteers were standing in march- 
ing order, and I at once thought how I should occupy my mind, and 
forget this whole adventure. Instead of going home, I went to the 
minister, who again appointed me to a company. In two hours all 
was ready. I went home, put on my uniform, packed my trunk, seized 
my pistols and sword, and took leave of my hostess.' * May you 
return safe and successful to the city again,' said she; and with many a 
heart-rending feeling I rushed out in the darkness of the night, and 
soon reached the troop of my now happy and singing comrades." " So 
that yon are perfectly convinced, brother," said Alexander, " that your 
love for Pauline was a mere deceit you practised on yourself." " As 
sure as that I live," said Marzell, " and if you will only think of it a 
little, you will find that my sudden change of manner could not be 
accounted for on any other principle. Nevertheless, I am at this 
moment no hater of matrimony ; for, although I laughed a little at you, 
most worthy Paterfamilias, I intend shortly to enter the bonds myself, 
with a daughter of a more blessed clime than our cold country." " In- 
deed," cried Alexander. " Oh, my dear brother 1" and he embraced him 
with great affection. M Only look, then," said Severin, " how glad he is 
to have another following his own foolish counsel. As for me, I never 
♦nink of matrimony without shuddering. Bnt let me tell you my 
delightful adventure' with Pauline." " Yours," said Alexander, some- 
what peevishly: " And what had you to do with her, pray?" " Very 
jrttle indeed, when I compare it with Marzell's fine piece or ' platonism.' 
Mine is really a very meagre history. Yon both know well the 
Wretched state yon left me in this night two years. My mind swam in a 
troubled sea of fears and forebodings: I thought, like the Persian sage, 
that I could comprehend the songs of the 'birds; and that, ever and 
anon, warning or consoling voices spoke to me from the leafy depths of 
the forests. I saw my own image wandering through the clouds. You 
w>th mus t recollect how I left you in the Thier Garten, and' hastened 
homewards; but it struck me forcibly that if I should take the road 
through the Leipzig gate, I should overtake the family, who were 
walking slowly onwards. I immediately ran with all my might, and 
*a succeed in coming up with them in the Berlin-strasse. I was by this 
mie as thoroughly in love as was ever a schoolboy who spoils the 
a 'k of many a handsome tree, by carving his sweetheart's name, or 
•^rries a flower that has fallen from her bosom in seven envelopes of 
»tin paper upon his heart. Day after day — twelve, fifteen, aye, twenty 
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times, I took occasion to pass the house, and there she stood at the 
window, and looked at me, yet did not salute me. She evidently took 
notice of me though; and therefore (why Heaven knows,) I took it 
into my head that she understood my meaning, and perfectly compre- 
hended my feelings towards her. One day I sat down and wrote to 
her. I told her of a vision in which I had seen her floating towards 
me on a throne of clouds; that she had worn a wreath of roses round 
her hair; but that suddenly a coronet of pinks fell upon her forehead, 
and she had vanished. Nevertheless, her air and manner had con- 
vinced me that she had a foreboding of my vision ; and I entreated her, 
in order that I might be fully blest, that she should appear at noon the 
following day at the window, and, as a clear testimony of our mutual 
affection, wear a full blown rose upon her bosom ; but if Bhe were 
already^ irreparably fettered by any other tie — were my prayers and 
entreaties to mil vainly and hopelessly ; in a word, if she were to reject 
me altogether, that she should wear, instead of a rose, a pink on her 
bosom. The letter, I can very well suppose, must have been a rare 
specimen of bombast and nonsense ; but yet I sent it, and with so sure a 
messenger, that I could be certain of its reaching its destination. With 
a heart beating with many an anxious thought, I repaired to the Griin- 
strasse the following morning. I approach the privy councillor's house: 
I see a tall white figure at the window. My heart palpitated as if it 
would burst through my bosom. I stand right before the house : then 
the old gentleman — he was the white figure — opens the casement. 
He has upon his head a great tall white night-cap, fantastically adorned 
with a tremendous bouquet of pinks : he nods to me quite familiarly; 
the very flowers seem to titter and shake. He bowed to me, and 
kissed his hand in the most engaging manner. That instant I catch a 
glimpse of Pauline standing behind the curtain: she laughs — she is 
convulsed with laughter. For a moment I stood electrified and motion- 
less, and then ran— ran with the speed of desperation. Now, I leave 
you to guess whether this cursed mockery cured me or not. The dis- 
grace of the transaction gave me no rest; like MarzelL on a former 
occasion, I joined the army as a resource, and by ill-luck we never met 
each other again till now." 

Alexander laughed long and heartily at the trick of the old humorist, 
so, said MarzelL this was the affair of the letter, and the pinks, I was 
witness to — without doubt it was, answered Severin, and although I 
cannot myself help laughing at my ridiculous attempt, I must concede 
my most hearty thanks to the old gentleman for his admirable love cure, 
yet, I confess to you, that the whole affair fills me with vexation and 
annoyance whenever I think of it, and I have never been able to bear 
the smell of a pink to this hour. 

" WeU »" ^d MarzelL " we have certainly paid dearly enough for 
our folly." Alexander, however, seems to have been more prudent 
than either of us, and although he appeared to have been first of any 
m love with Pauline, yet has he escaped all ridicule," « but," said 
Sevenn, interrupting him, « let him tell us of his marriage, let us hear." 
"Ah, my dear friend," said Alexander, " what can I tell you more 
about my marriage, than that I saw her, loved her, and we were married ; 
however, you shall hear alL One morning, as I lay stretched at my 
window, weaned and restless, and gazing towards the streets, the 
window of a large house opposite opened, and a beautiful girl in a 
handsome morning robe stood before me ; much as Pauline had pleased 
me, yet I thought her still more lovely. My eyes were riyetted on her, 
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at last she looked over, so that she could not help seeing me, I sainted 
her, and she returned my greeting with an indescribable modesty. My 
housekeeper told me who the family were who lived opposite, and 
I at once resolved to make their acquaintance, and know more of this 
charming girl, just at the very time, however, that my neighbourhood 
began to grow interesting to me, I was obliged to leave home. But at the 
end of six months, I obtained leave of absence, and returned. I soon 
was enabled to make acquaintance with my opposite neighbours, and 
found the maiden who was so beautiful at first sight, every day more capti- 
vating on a nearer intimacy ; I felt at last, that my whole worldly happiness 
depended on making her my own, but somehow or other, I thought 
that she was in love with another : and this notion was confirmed, one 
day, when some young man was spoken of; her eyes filled with tears, 
she started up, and left the room, nevertheless, I put no constraint upon 
my manner, but let her perceive as plainly as she would, how devotedly I 
was attached to her, and now I thought that she daily received me with 
more and more kindness, and took in good part, as every woman knows 
how to do, a thousand little acts of gallantry and attention. " Never I 
never, certainly," said Marzell, interrupting him, " did I think of you, 
grave Alexander, playing the delicate inamorato, and attending to the 
petiti soins so well : methinks I see you hunting every shop in Berlin 
for some rare specimen of millinery, how heated you look at " Boades," 
enquiring after a beautiful rose-bud, or pink stalk. Away with the 
unhallowed flower cried Severin, and Alexander went on ; " you are not 
to suppose, that I foolishly went to work by making valuable presents, — 
no, no, that I soon saw would never succeed. I perceived I had a 
different sort of person to deal with altogether, and accordingly I never 
made my appearance without a new song, a handsome annual, or some- 
thing « rich and rare,' in that sense, in my pocket, and if I did not come 
over every day before noon, I was evidently missed ; in a word, for why 
should I weary you with such a narrative, my acquaintance with the 
lady led to a mutual passion, and that ended in marriage. Yet I could 
not banish the thought that she had loved some one else, and certainly, 
my thoughts recurred to the young man ; the bare mention of whose 
name had caused her those bitter tears. I ventured once to press her 
on the subject, " the young gentleman," said she, " though a stranger, 
who very suddenly once made acquaintance with our family, had excited 
on nearer intimacy a great interest in me, so that even now, I cannot hear 
his name without tears, and think with pity and sorrow on the manner of 
n ' 8 parting with me for ever. " What, said I, anxiously, "the manner 
°i, ! P^f ting" yes, she answered, I never yet knew one who possessed in 
all his air and deportment, a greater power of pleasing and amusing, 
but yet I must acknowledge, that he had occasionally fits of the most ex- 
traordinary mental delusion, these I ascribed to some private and 
P^ u, iar feelings of his own, but my father attributed them to his being 
addicted to drinking ; however I believe I was right, he one day surprized 
J*e alone, and made me a declaration of what at first appeared to me, 

he most extravagant love, but, in a moment after, was evidently the re- 
Jult of mental derangement, he fled the house. I had by accident 
neard the name of the street, and the number he lived at, and as he was 
many weeks without our seeing him, my father sent a servant at last 
ov er to the hostess, who set lodgings at that house, and she sent back 

°r answer, that he had been long since deranged, and was then confined 
in the hospital of La Charite, he must have gone mad about the lottery, 

or it seems he always imagined himself, " King of the Ambe," good 
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heaven, cried Marzell, quite shocked* " that must have been Nettleman, 
who lived. is the same house with me, Ambe, aye, so he thought." 
A mistake however might have originated on the subject said Severin, 
I think I see through the affair, but go on. 

" Alexander exchanged looks with Severin, and smiling, proceeded," 
I was then quite satisfied, and shortly after my love became my bride. 

By .this time the garden had become quite full of people, and most of 
the tables were occupied, that one however where the Asling family 
had sat two years before, was empty. 

I have a most extraordinary feeling said Severin, as I look at that 

table yonder, just as if at this moment the privy councillor 

Asling entered, his wife leaning on his arm, followed by Pauline, as 
lovely and playful, and fascinating as she had looked two years before, 
and with her head, as then, averted, as if in search of some one ; Alex- 
ander caught her eye, he stood up, Ah ! said she smiling, are you there 
already? he took her arm, and leading her up to his two friends, he said 
with an arch look, gentlemen, allow me to present you to my wife. 

INSCttliTION TAKEN FROM A MORAL MONUMENT AT HOME. 

II passato non i ; se non lo pinge 

La viva rimembranza : 
II futuro non e ; se non lo finge 

L'indoraito speranza : 
II presents solo e ; ma in un baleno 

Cade dell nullo in seno : 
Onde, la vita & appunto 
Una memoria, nna speranza, un punto ! 



TRANSLATION. 

The past is not ; in colours vainly true, 

Memory alone retains it : 
The future is not ; fair in every hue, 

*Tis only hope that feigns it : 
The present only is ; a flash from heaven 

But for a moment given : 
Then what is life, by which we set such store ? 
A memory, a hope, a point — no more ! 

A, de V- 

FBOM THE FRENCH OF MADAME DE MUttAT. 

" Pourquoi fibre si volage ?" 

Ai je dit au-doux Plaisir. 
" To nous fait, las ! quel dommnge ! 

" JOes qu'on a pu te saisir." 
Ce plaisir, tant regrettable, 

Me repond ; " Rends grace taxx dienx : 
" S'ils m'avoient fait plus darable, 

" lis m'auroient garde pour eux !" 



TRANSLATION. 
«' Why art thou such a fleeting treasure ?" 
Once, I sighing, said to Pleasure. 
" From the grasp that would detain thee 
" Flying, ere our arms can strain thee !" 
Answered Pleasure — « Cease this mourning; 
* To the gods due thanks returning : 
" Had permanence to joy been given 
" They ne'er had let me roam from heaven !" 

M. de V. 



